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as a boy, he could laugh to ecstasy, is now become
"one of the saddest and, in some things, the most
offensive of books to me." Alas! there was in John
Buskin a strain of the Knight of La Mancha, and he,
too, had to learn that in this world and in our age
knight-errantry however chivalrous in spirit, mediaeval
romance however beautiful as poetry, will not avail
to reform the world with nothing but a rusty lance
and a spavined charger. It is magnificent, it may be
war; but it is not a, real social philosophy, nor is it a
possible religion.

He seems to see something of this himself, at least
he lets us see it through his sighs and groans over the
mistakes made in his early training, in his isolation
from all fatigues, risks, companions, and pain, so that
boys looked on him as an innocent and treated him
as a girl; for "the fountain of pure conceit" in his
own heart sustained him against chaff. If only, he
says, his parents had given, him. a shaggy scrap of a
Welsh pony, and left him in charge of a Welsh guide
and his wife instead of coddling him at home, "they
would have made a man of me there and then." And
this leads to his delicious story of the efforts made to
teach him to ride in a riding-school in Moorfields, and
how he would fall off when he turned a corner, till at
last his fond parents gave up that part of his educa-
tion, consoling themselves with the thought that "his
not being able to learn to ride was the sign of Ms being
a singular genius."

Delightfully naive, too, is the story of how John
James wooed Margaret Cox " with the same kind of
serenity and decision with which afterwards he chose
his clerks"; how they waited nine years, and then visiblo fact at own* HO eager and HO
